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DR. FLEXNER'S CRITICS 

(Continued from page 10) 

In the preceding part of this editorial I kept close 
to the lines of Mr. Behm's paper, and so reference was 
made only to adverse criticisms of Dr. Flexner's pro- 
posals in his pamphlet, A Modern School. Here let us 
begin with papers that seek to support his contentions, 
or that, in a general way, assail the Classics. Twice 
since the publication of his original paper, by the 
General Education Board (The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion), in 1916, Dr. Flexner has returned to the attack, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, in papers entitled Parents and 
Schools (1916, pages 26-33), an< i Education as Mental 
Discipline (1917, pages 452-464). He has had support, 
too, from Ex-President Eliot. The General Education 
Board has published two papers by him: Changes 
Needed in Secondary Education (Occasional Papers, 
No. 2, 1916), and Latin and the A.B. Degree (Occa- 
sional Papers, No. 5, 1917). He had previously 
published a paper entitled The Case Against Compul- 
sory Latin, in the Atlantic Monthly (1917, pages 352- 
361 ). Our universal world-instructor, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
contributed to The Fortnightly Review, in April, 1917, 
a paper entitled The Case against the Classical Lan- 
guages. In a paper entitled Is the Modern School a 
Return or a Departure?, School and Society 7.500-502 
(April 27, 1918), Mr. Charles W. Palmer on the whole 
supports Dr. Flexner, holding that the latter "con- 
sciously or unconsciously calls for a return to the spirit 
and the method of Greek education. . ." ! (The 
Italics are Mr. Palmer's, the exclamation point mine). 
In School and Society 7.545-551 (May 11, 1918), Mr. 
Philip S. Blumberg, a teacher who confesses to three 
years of experience, in a paper labelled Once More 
Flexner's "A Modem School", champions the school. 
He sums up (551) thus: 

. . . it is the very idea of high and hard thinking 
and of unselfish devotion to the best interests of the 
community that this school must commend itself and 
engross the time and energies of every thinking school- 
man. 

It were charitable to ascribe this sentence to the com- 
positor, but other things in the paper prove Mr. Blum- 
berg quite capable of writing, without exertion, such a 
sentence. 

On the other side, in the way of general support of 
the Classics, one mentions at once, with satisfaction, 
the fine address of Senator Lodge, included in Professor 
West's volume, The Value of the Classics (The Classi- 
cal Weekly i i .73-74). Attractive, too, is the Address 
at Radcliffe College Commencement, June 23, 1915, a 



defense of the Classics by Senator Lodge, printed in a 
little volume, Two Commencement Addresses (Harvard 
University Press, 1 9 1 5) . One hails with joy a paper by 
Viscount Bryce, entitled The Worth of Ancient Litera- 
ture to the Modern World, that appeared originally in 
The Fortnightly Review, in April, 1917, and has been 
reprinted by the General Education Board (Occasional 
Papers No. 6, 1917), which, at last, has begun to show 
some conception of the fact that.ex-parte presentation 
of a preconceived idea is not scientific nor educational 
nor righteous. Mr. R. W. Livingstone, author of the 
book, The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us, has 
published a book entitled A Defence of Classical Educa- 
tion (The Macmillan Company, 1916: pages xi + 278. 
Professor Lodge discussed this book in School and 
Society 7. 175-177. The review was reprinted in The 
Classical Weekly ii. 155-156). In March, 1917, 
Professor Lodge contributed to the Teachers College 
Record, Volume 18, number 2, a fine paper, The Value 
of the Classics in Training for Citizenship. In October, 
191 6, at the opening of the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Professor W. N. Bates 
delivered an address on Greek Literature and the 
Twentieth Century. In School and Society for 
December 2, 1916 (4.858-859) Professor H. C. Nutting 
wrote on the Cumulative Argument for the Study of 
Latin (see The Classical Weekly 10.138). In this 
paper Professor Nutting seeks to correct and supple- 
ment an intended defence of Latin, by A. G. Keller, 
published in the Yale Review, for October, 1916, under 
the caption, The Case for Latin. The Princeton Uni- 
versity Press has issued a pamphlet of 67 pages, entitled 
Short Talks to Princeton Students on Liberal Studies. 
This pamphlet is a reprint of 15 papers which had 
appeared in The Daily Princetonian. Two papers in 
this pamphlet are of special interest to us : Short Talks 
on Liberal Studies, by Professor West (5-17), and The 
Classics, by Professor Capps (32-36). 

But let us now stick more closely to direct replies to 
Dr. Flexner. A vigorous paper is that by Mr. A. E. 
Stearns, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
entitled Some Fallacies in the Modern Educational 
Scheme. This appeared in the Atlantic Monthly (1916, 
pages 641-653). 

In January, 191 7, the General Education Board felt 
itself ready to put its 'experiment' in operation, and 
made announcement of its plans, particularly of its 
purpose to put the Modern School under the aegis of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. For a con- 
venient account of those plans see a paper by Professor 
C. B. Upton, Secretary of Teachers College, in The 
Columbia Alumni News for February 2, 1917 (8.419- 
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420). An editorial, two columns long, labelled Radical 
and Dangerous, appeared in The New York Times of 
Sunday, January 21, 1917. In this Dr. Eliot and Dr. 
Flexner were both sharply criticized, and it was insisted 
that the General Education Board had no authority In 
the powers conveyed to it by the act of incorporation 

to spend money and use its influence for the 'moderni- 
zation' of education or to control or to have anything to 
say about the curriculum of any college or the course of 
study in any school. 

The next day in The Times appeared a letter signed 
Roy Mason, from which I take the following quotation: 

The technical magazines are filled with laments that 
the technical man is totally unable to make himself 
understood except to another man with technical 
training. 

At one time I was employed as advertising manager 
of a large electrical manufacturing concern. I was 
supposed to put into "popular" language, the meaning, 
use, and capabilities of the machines which it manufac- 
tured. I encountered constantly the objection : ' 'What 
you have written means something entirely different to 
the technical man". They apparently classed them- 
selves as a race apart with a different language from the 
public which they were trying to reach and to which 
they were endeavoring to sell their machines. 

When I asked them pointed questions, "What can 
this machine do?" "How does it do it?" "Why does it 
do it?", they immediately seized a pad and pencil and 
began to draw diagrams. When I explained that I did 
not want it diagrammatically, but in words, they gave 
up in despair. 

This reminds me of the statement of Mr. T. A. 
Rickard, an engineer, editor of a technical journal, to 
the effect that the men who have had only a technical 
training cannot write (see The Classical Weekly 
8.89). See, too, Dr. Rouse's remarks in The Classical 
Weekly 5.26, and the reference to similar expressions 
by Mr. Paul Elmer More, formerly editor of The Nation, 
in The Classical Weekly 9.97. 

In The New York Times Magazine, for February 4, 
1917, Dr. Thomas S. Baker, Headmaster of The Tome 
School, Port Deposit, Maryland, expressed the opinion 
that Dr. Flexner's School 

will probably be an easier School and will have certain 
popular qualities, but, unless it departs widely from the 
outline which Is shown in his monograph, it will bring 
little of permanent value to American education. 

There is room here to mention only one other point 
made by Dr. Baker: 

It would have been an experiment of great value if the 
Rockefeller board had undertaken to father a school 
with the conventional program of studies but with 
teachers of exceptional experience and ability. It has 
been announced that in the new school only 200 pupils 
will be at first accepted. It is probable that the authori- 
ties will have the opportunity of selecting these 200 
from a large number, so that the school will be com- 
posed of picked students. 

If the same care were exercised in choosing boys and 
teachers for the institution I should like to see founded, 
one that would be conducted along traditional lines, I 
believe results would show that conditions in the 
schools are not so bad as they would seem to the 
advocates of the "Modern School". 



Others have since voiced this idea, that an 'experi- 
ment' with picked boys and picked teachers will prove 
one thing only — what can be done under abnormally 
favorable conditions. Certainly Dr. Baker and others 
are right in insisting that, if the Rockefeller Foundation 
is really guided by a scientific spirit and by a genuine 
desire to advance the cause of education, it will experi- 
ment — truly experiment — under equally favorable 
conditions with the 'traditional' School, under the con- 
duct of true friends of that sort of School. A true 
experiment must consider all sides, all phases of a ques- 
tion. But the Rockefeller Foundation has thus far 
given no hint that it means to make a just experiment 
of this sort, in which the two types of Schools shall be 
treated in exactly the same way. c. k. 

(To be continued) 



SOME FOLK-LORE OF ANCIENT PHYSIOLOGY 
AND PSYCHOLOGY 

The rapid progress that is now being made in solving 
the mysteries of the human body is in marked contrast 
to the slowness with which medical science developed in 
antiquity. As late as the first century B. C, we find an 
eminent Roman writing as follows : 'We do not know 
our own bodies: of the position of the organs and the 
function each exercises we are ignorant' (Cicero, 
Academica Priora 2.122). 

The superficial manner in which medical data were 
gathered may be illustrated by a quotation from Pliny, 
N. H. 11. 149: 

'The most learned authors say that there are veins 
which communicate from the eyes to the brain, but I am 
inclined to think that the communication is with the 
stomach; for it is quite certain that a person never 
loses an eye without being affected at the stomach'. 

The lack of an accurate science of anatomy and 
physiology among the ancients gave rise to distorted 
conceptions about the seats of the emotions and of 
various physical attributes, as well as of the moral and 
intellectual faculties. These beliefs were in reality 
primitive science, but in retrospect they may be called 
the folk-lore of physiology and psychology. The mis- 
takes have long since been recognized and rectified, but 
they have left an indelible impress upon language and 
methods of expression, and, in numerous instances, upon 
customs. It is the purpose of the present paper to 
collect typical passages in Latin literature referring to 
the seats of our physical and psychological experiences. 
Many of these ideas came to the Romans directly or 
indirectly from peoples living farther to the East, so 
that Roman views reflected those of several great civili- 
zations bordering on the Eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The scientific study of internal anatomy really began 
in Babylonia with a desire to know mo-e of the liver for 
purposes of divination, and hence is more or less a by- 
product of hepatoscopy. As knowledge widened, 
fossilized expressions from previous strata of thought 



